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Notes on Bloody Sacrifices in Palestine. — By Hans H. 
Spoeb, Ph.D., Astoria, Long Island. 

Dubing my sojourn in Palestine in the years 1902-1904, I 
availed myself of every opportunity to make researches along 
the lines indicated by the lamented Prof. S. I. Curtiss in his 
interesting work entitled Primitive Semitic Religion To-day. 

The sacrifice is still extensively used in Palestine at public 
functions. Thus when in the year 1903 the road from Jerusa- 
lem to Nablus was opened, the Governor of Jerusalem offered 
a sacrifice of a sheep at ' the spot from where the new road 
started, namely, El-Bireh. The opening of the railroad from 
Haifa to El-Fuleh in January, 1904, was solemnized by the 
sacrifice of a sheep by the Pasha at the terminal. 

These public functions naturally do not partake of the same 
character as the sacrifices which are offered at the shrines of the 
saints. 

A very interesting shrine at which sacrifices are offered for 
different purposes is at Besan, the Skv^ottoXis of the Greeks. 
Perhaps the most striking thing in connection with this shrine 
is the fact that the weli venerated here is said to have been 
originally a Christian bishop Yohannan who turned to the " true 
faith." His power is said to be unlimited, and his vengeance 
will strike without fail the one who provokes him. We have 
here again an interesting instance of the belief that the saints 
will avenge any wrong or insult done to them which God 
i*xs.JI \y&xl\ mav overlook. The Muslims as well as the native 
Christians have little hesitation in perjuring themselves by invok- 
ing God, but will hesitate to do the same in connection with a 
saint; nor will they ever perjure themselves by invoking such 
saints as El-Khudr (St. George), who is worshipped by both 
Christians and Muslims. A Christian native from Ramallah 
offered to me a lead coin, his own make, and after I had told 
him that it was false, he swore by God and the Virgin that it 
was genuine. Likewise a Muslim who wanted to sell me forged 
antiquities solemnly swore by his two eyes and by Allah that 
they were genuine. As he was blind of one eye, I told him 
so, and he went away laughing. 
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Although the sanctity of a saint is often visibly measured by 
the size of his tomb or coffin, and the sarcophagus of this for- 
mer bishop is not so very large, perhaps only twenty feet in 
length, while that of Noah, in the Lebanon, has a length of 
about ninety feet, yet are his sanctity and power unrivalled, in 
the opinion of the people of Besan. His hypaethral sanctuary 
is only surrounded by a board wall, and the space inside is 
almost entirely taken up by the sarcophagus. Two stone steps 
lead to the door of the sanctuary. 

. This saint is especially resorted to in cases of blood vengeance. 
The accused murderer finds here an asylum, and offers to the 
Din ^KJ to swear by the saint that he is innocent. This offer 
must be accepted. The accused seats himself astride the sar- 
cophagus, facing the head, and swears his solemn oath, after 
which he is declared guiltless. The belief in the sanctity and 
the never failing vengeance of this saint is so deeply rooted 
in the minds of the people of that district that even the govern- 
ment resorts to this sanctuary and makes use of the popular 
belief in cases in which it is doubtful whether the accused man 
committed the crime or not. 

Such a grave offence as, e. g. murder, the outrage of which is 
felt by the entire hamuleh of the murdered person, requires 
necessarily a sacrifice. This sacrifice is offered outside of the 
enclosure, near the steps, and the meat is consumed there, most 
of it being given away. When I enquired of the custodian, an 
old dervish who wore a pointed green turban, whether the blood 
of the sacrifice was used for any particular purpose, he answered 
"no." In spite of a very careful search I found no traces of 
blood on any part of the sanctuary. However, an old column, 
which stands in a line with the steps a few feet distant, was 
covered on the side which faces the sanctuary with a thick crust 
of blood. The dervish was not willing to speak about the origin 
of this blood, and was evidently displeased that we had referred 
to it. There can be no question that the blood on the column 
came from a sacrificial animal. One could easily detect by the 
darker and lighter shades of the color of the blood that it had 
been applied at different times and was not from one sacrifice. 

As many as two or three sacrifices are brought at this shrine 
every week, especially by the Bedu, whose great shekh, chosen 
by different tribes, is residing at Besan, playing the role of a 
mediator between these tribes and the Turkish government. 



